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men and women who spent the winter in the workhouse and went out
in the summer for tramping or harvesting,92 but it is difficult to see how
these could compete with the Irish and the sturdy country people who
worked so hard for such small pay.
This constant flow to London tended to make it always overcrowded.
The outlets for an ever-redundant population (in spite of a general
shortage of many kinds of labour) were the Army and the Navy
(enlistment under the pressure of starvation being reinforced by the
press-gang and the crimp as well as the penal system); indentured
emigration to the colonies, and removal under the poor law and the
Vagrant Act Press-gangs directed their energies not only against sea-
men, but against those whom their officers chose to consider idle
fellows, the attempt on Tom Jones being a case in point; * neither law
nor conscience forbid this project', said Lady Bellaston, *for the fellow,
I promise you, however well drest, is but a vagabond, and as proper as
any fellow in the streets to be pressed into the service*. Magistrates
encouraged the application of this principle. In 1776, for instance, the
Lord Mayor refused to back the press warrants for the impressment of
men in the City but ordered the City Marshals to go in force to search
the public-houses and take into custody all 'loose and disorderly men*
and bring them before him. Those who, like Goldsmith's private
centinel, could not give a satisfactory account of themselves, were sent
by the Lord Mayor on board the tender for service in the Navy. *By
this judicious step,' says a contemporary annalist, 'many idle persons
were obtained, and the more industrious escaped being illegally forced
from their friends and families.' The magistrates of Westminster took
similar steps, great numbers, it is said, were obtained in this way, *the
principal part of whom were persons who had not any visible method
of livelihood*.93
. A less questionable method of recruitment was that of the Marine
Society founded in 1756 to supply men and boys for the Navy, and to
save boys from a life of vagrancy and crime. Landsmen who joined
voluntarily were clothed and given bedding and a complete sea kit.
After three years of war the Society gave up providing for men in order
to devote all its funds to the boys, as it was found that there were
comparatively few men in the London streets in such a ragged and
vagabond condition, an interesting sidelight on the reactions of war.94